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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 51.) 

But we must advert to another thing which 
must have contributed greatly to preserve his 
mind from the narrow and debasing influence 
which sometimes attends too exclusive a devo- 
tion to commercial life. He never suffered 
himself to become a mere man of business, and 
to shut out all other interests from his mind but 
those of speculation and money-making. He 
did net, indeed, and could not in those early 
years, devote so much of his time and labor to 
public and philanthropic objects as he did after 
his commercial position was in some degree as- 
sured, and others had become associated with 
him who relieved him from the necessity of giv- 
ing attention to details. But at no time—not 
even during those life-and-death struggles of 
which, as we have seen, his journals give us 
such pregnant hints—did he deem himself at 
liberty to become wholly absorbed in the selfish 
pursuit of his own affairs. Side by side with 
those entries in which he records his losses and 
embarrassments in business, and the almost 
Herculean efforts of body and mind which he 
made to surmount them, together with allusions 
to yet more bitter disappointments that on more 
than one occasion befell him, we find others 
which prove that, even in the severest depths 
of worldly anxiety and wounded affection, he had 
still time and sympathy to bestow upon the 
sufferings of others, and even upon those be- 
nevolent undertakings which concerned the 
general good. 
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year 1816, and Mr. Sturge became deeply in- 
terested in its objects and operations from the 
first. In 1818 he originated at Woreester an 
auxiliary to the parent Society, to which ‘he 
devoted much time and labor, coming regularly 
fourteen miles from Bewdley to attend its com- 
mittees for several years. Very soon, also, his 
attention was drawn to the Anti-slavery cause. 
His services in connection with these and other 
benevolent enterprises will be more fully nar- 
rated hereafter. They are now referred to only 
in illustration of the statement already made, 
that in the earliest periods of his commercial 
life, his heart was kept open to more genial and 
generous influences by the wise liberality of 
sentiment with which he refused to become ex- 
clusively absorbed in mere matters of business. 

By the steady application of the principles we 
have indicated, Mr. Sturge gradually surmount- 
ed the difficulties which beset him at the outset 
of his commercial career. His vigorous charac- 
ter, combined with his unswerving integrity 
won the confidence of an ever-widening circle 
of persons, anxious to become associated with 
him in relations of business. In proportion as 
his operations thus expanded, he saw more and 
more clearly that Birmingham, then rapidly be- 
coming the capital of the midland districts 
would be a more suitable locality for his trade 
than the small provincal town of Bewdley. He 
had opened an office, and spent several days in 
the week there, from so early as the year 1820; 
and as business naturally gravitated more and 
more in that direction, he transferred his resi- 
dence thither in 1822, taking up his first abode 
in Birmingham at a house in Monument Place, 
but soon afterwards removing to another house 
in Edgbaston, which he built himself, and in 
which he continued until the day of his death. 
From that time his business began to enlarge 
and prosper greatly, subject only to those per- 
ilous alternations to which, as we have already 
intimated, the corn trade was then so peculiarly 
liable. There can be little doubt that if Mr. 
Sturge had now devoted himself wholly to 
commercial pursuits, he might have grown enor- 
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most intimately associated with him in such re- 
lations, to possess very rare qualifications for 
business. The energy and decision which 
marked all his movements were guided by a 
clear judgment, and a temper singularly calm 
and self-possessed, while his natural sayacity, 


sharpened by long experience, had attained, in 


all that related to the changes and chances of 


the market, ‘ to something like prophetic strain.’ 


There was, therefore, scarcely any height of 


mercantile prosperity and affluence to which he 
might not have aspired. But not only did he 


not desire great wealth, but he shrunk from it 


with absolute dread. He often referred with 


something like a shudder to the deteriorating 


effects he had so often witnessed on the charac- 
ter of men as they grew rich, or, if not upon 
their own, upon that of their descendants of the 
next generation. . 

A few extracts from his letters will convey 
his sentiments on these points better than any 
representation of ours. To one of his nephews 
who had recently entered into business he 
says :— 

‘My experience of the anxieties of a large 
and fluctuating business—though on the aver- 
age it may bring in a considerable income— 
leads me to the conviction that a contented 
mind, with a limited but tolerably steady return, 
independently of its great moral and religious 
advantages, is by far the happiest position, look- 
ing only to this life. Surplus wealth brings 
always increased temptations, and of course in- 
creased responsibility, to those who wish rightly 
to use it.” 

He writes on another occasion, late in life, 
while warning his correspondent against too 
much anxiety to lay up larger stores of wealth 
for his family :— 

‘One of the things which has struck me 
most forcibly with regard to wealth, is the curse 
it often proves to children. Really, both in our 
Society and out of it, I find that if I want any 
young person to help me in any benevolent or 
religious ebject, 1 must, with rare exceptions, 
go to those who are dependent upon their own 
exertions for, support; the children of the rich, 
too often, will not only do nothing themselves, 
but like “the dog in the manger,” try to ob- 
struct those who do.’ 

One other extract we give, which derives a 
very affecting interest from the fact that it was 
written only a few weeks before his death, and 
evidently under a consciousness that for him 
the great change was at hand. 

‘Thou speaks of the prosperity of commerce. 
This is not, I believe, particularly the case 
here, and does not certainly just now extend 


to the corn trade. But I confess I do not hear 
with much pleasure of this prosperity, so far as 
its influence on charactcr is concerned. It 


seems so generally accompanied by an increased 
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use of it for mere selfish indulgences, or an in- 
creased desire to accumulate wealth, that it of- 
ten makes me sad. But the conviction that / 
have a very short time left for labor ought to 
make me doubly watchful more and more hon- 
estly to endeavor to remove the beam out of my 
own eye, instead of looking for the mote in my 
brother’s eye.’ 

How earnestly Mr. Sturge strove to fashion 
his own life in accordance with these principles, 
is shown by the whole tenor of his conduct. 
No sooner were his circuimstances placed in a 
position of tolerable security by his early com- 
mercial success, than he began to relax his at- 
tention to business, and to devote more of his 
time, his energies, and his substance to that 
course of public service and philanthropy for 
which, during many years, he may be said to 
have almost exclusively lived. We believe, in- 
deed, that in the latter periods of life he con- 
tinued his connection with business at all, 
mainly as affording him ampler means for pro- 
moting the various schemes of beneficence on 
which his heart was intent. It was one of the 
felicities of his lot to have associated with him 
in his mercantile affairs his brother Charles, 
who, while every way competent to conduct the 
large transactions of the firm in which he was 
the active partner, at the same time so fully 
sympathized with all his benevolent views and 
projects, and felt so deeply that he had a mis- 
sion to fulfil in the service of God and man, 
that he not only acquiesced in, but earnestly 
encouraged his brother Joseph to give himself 
to the work to which he was so obviously call- 
ed, and, indeed, was very ready to place at his 
disposal large sums out of his own resources to 
aid him in accomplishing bis objects. By this 
happy arrangement he soon became more and 
more liberated from the trammels of business. 
Before, however, we follow the current of his 
history into the more open space along which 
it is destined hereafter to flow, we must dwell 
yet a little longer upon some of the characteris- 
tics which marked him in his relations as a man 
of business. 

We believe that Mr. Sturge, to an extent that 
is, unhappily, rare even among professedly re- 
ligious men, governed his commercial course 
by the rules of a Christian conscience. Through, 
all the agitations and embarrassmients of his 
early life in business, he never for a moment 
yielded to the temptation to avail himself of 
any of those questionable experiments that 
involve more or less of deflection from the strict 
line of integrity, to which many have recourse 
under the pressure of difficulties, and which, 
even when successful, leave scars upon the con- 
science never afterwards wholly erased. As 
we have already seen by the extracts from his 
journals, he was determined, whatever became 
of his own money, if possible to keep his soul 
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clean even from the appearance of defrauding 
others. And when, in spite of all the diligence 
and energy he put forth during those years, and 
all the prudénce with which he endeavored to 
abstain from unnecessary speculation, he could 
not escape the vicissitudes of the hazardous 
trade in which he had embarked, what was 
the course that he adopted to meet the emer- 
gency ? 


‘Twice, at least (says Mr. Pumpbrey), he lost 
a considerable portion of his property, and, 
with his characteristic decision, he at once re- 
duced his expenditure to his altered circum- 
stances. On one occasion, for three years in 
succession, he limited his expenses to 100/. a 
year, and during that period was known some- 
times to deny himself a dinner, that he might 
still have something to bestow upon the more 
necessitous. Qu another occasion, rather later 
in life, but before his marriage, he entirely 
gave up housekeeping. He often recurred in 
conversation with intimate friends to the bene- 
fit he had derived from this resolute course of 
self-denial, and the satisfaction it afforded him 
in the retrospect. How rarely do even Chris- 
tian men in similar circumstances possess the 
courage necessary to recognize their true posi- 
tion, and, instead of indulging in that perilous 
casuistry so prevalent in our day, that appear- 
ances must be kept up or credit will suffer, act 
on the principle that what is morally wrong 
cannot be commercially right.’ 


There were many other illustrations of the 
same loyalty to conscience exhibited by him 
in the course of his mercantile career. It is 
now about twenty-five years since the temper- 
ance reformation began to attract attention in 
this country. Mr. Sturge very soon identified 
himself with that movement. But as forming 
a regular branch of the corn trade, his firm had, 
at that time, large dealings in malt. No soon- 
er, however, did he become convinced of the 
duty of total abstinence, than he felt the incon- 
sistency of selling an article directly concerned 
in the production of intoxicating drinks. He, 
therefore, relinquished at once that part of his 
trade, and at the same time declined granting 
the further use of certain cellars on his busi- 
ness premises to a house that had previously 
hired them for storing wine and spirits. Nor 
did he stop there. Further reflection led him 
to doubt how far he could with a clear con- 
science take any part whatever in the purchase 
and sale of barley for distilling or malting pur- 
poses. The issue was, that he and his partner 
gave up that department of their business also, 
and thereby sacrificed large annual profits. This 
seems to have called forth expressions of aston- 
ishment and remonstrance from some of their 
commercial connections, to which Mr. Sturge 
replied in the following quiet and modest cir- 
cular :-— 






















To C.-D., Corn Exchange, London. 
‘Birmingham : 11th month 5th, 1844. 

‘EsTEEMED FRIEND,—Thy letter of the 4th 
ultimo has the following remark on the notice 
contained in our last Monthly Circular :—‘ The 
singular resolution you have come to, as to not 
selling malting barley, has been much canvass- 
ed here to-day. I regret it much, and the more 
so as I can discover no good and sound reason 
for it.’ ~ This observation, and some other cir- 
cumstances, induce me to give a further expla- 
nation why this resolution was adopted, beliey- 
ing that thyself and many other of our friends, 
though differing in opinion, will not condemn a 
course which results from a conviction of duty. 

Intemperance produces such an incalculable 
amount of vice and misery, that I consider it 
right to use my influence to promote the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence. This I feel the more 
‘bound to do, as nearly twenty years’ personal 
experience, and much observation in this and 
other parts of the world, have convinced me 
that fermented liquors are not necessary to 
health, and that those who refrain even from 
what is termed the moderate use of them are 
in consequence capable of more bodily and men- 
tal exertion, and exempt from many maladies 
which afflict others. 

In accordance with these views, our firm has 
long altogether declined the sale of malt, or the 
guppy of any grain-distilleries, and converted 

o other uses cellars which many years ago we 
let to wine and spirit merchants. Our contin- 
uing to take commissions for the sale and pur- 
chase of barley for the purpose of malting, has 
for some years caused me much uneasiness ; and 
I have recently been so fully convinced that it 
is wrong to do so, that | must have withdrawn 
from our concern had it not been relinquished. 
The belief that we are responsible for the means 
of acquiring, as well as for the use we make of 
our property, and that we cannot exercise too 
rigid a watchfulness over our own conduct, is 
compatible with perfect charity towards those 
who differ from us in opinion. 

‘I am respectfully, 
‘ JosepH Sturae.’ 
(To be continued.) 


tee 


FRANCKE,—was born at Lubeck in 1663. He 
was early the subject of religious impressions, 
In his tenth year he asked his mother for a 
little room where he might study and pray 
without interruption. In 1695 he put up a 
box in his study, and wrote under it this in- 
scription—‘ whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?” Trifles were from 
time to time deposited, and in about three 
months a very rich lady put in seven florins ; 
when Francke took this in his hand, he exclaim- 
ed, “This is a noble capital; something appro- 
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priate must be founded with it,—I will begin a 
school for the poor.” So began an establish- 
ment in which Francke labored for thirty-three 
years.— Life of Wm. Allen. 


supplies of the Holy Spirit may be sought—by 
watching unto prayer—by diligently reading 
and meditating upon Holy Scripture. “Stir 
up the gift of God which is in thee,” wrote the 
Apostle to Timothy ; “ give attendance to read- 
ing, to exhortation, to doctrine.” And may 
ministers, in all their engagements, reverently 
ask wisdom of God, that they may be enabled 
rightly to divide the word of truth. 

As one among other evidences, on the whole, 
of an encouraging character, the Committee 
would point to the not inconsiderable number 
of Friends who believe it to be their duty, more 
or less frequently, to speak in our meetings for 
worship, but whose offerings have not been for- 
mally recognized by the church. In these 
proofs of Christian devotedness we have been 
much interested. At the same time it is obvi- 
ous that there may be not a little in this condi- 
tion of our meetings, needing not only the kind 
and nurturing, but the discriminating, and, it 
may be in some cases, the restraining, care of 
the judicious elder, and of other well concerned 
Friends. 

Whilst the extended and increasing exercise 
of the gift of ministry in our meetings for wor- 
ship is cause for gratitude to Him from whom 
*‘ cometh every good and perfect gift,” the 
Committee have again and again been remind- 
ed, that there are other gifts besides that of 
prophecy, or the preaching of the word, graci- 
ously bestowed by the same Lord, to be exer- 
cised under the help and guidance of the same 
Spirit, for the good of the body. During the 

From the concurrent testimony of the reports | progress of our service, we have been cheered 
of the Sub-Committees, it is gratifying to receive | by the evidence of such gifts having been con- 
the assurance that love generally prevails among | ferred on not a few of our brethren ;—gifts, 
the members of the respective Quarterly Meet-|very*varied in their character, doubtless de- 
ings ;—that there appeared to be very few cases signed to meet the varied needs and conditions 
of delinquency claiming the exercise of the dis-| of their fellow-members. 
cipline ; and, although it must be acknowledg-| The right employment of these gifts has an 
ed that there is too little evidence of the life | important bearing upon the religious interests 
and walk of faith, in self-denying dedication to| of our body. It is due to those interests, as 
the service of Christ, and too much of the love | well as to the individuals upon whom they have 
of the world and its attendant luke-warmness, been bestowed, that suitable encouragement 
Hee God and holy things, yet the Commit- should be afforded, in order that the benefits de- 























The Committee appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing [ London, ] of 1862 to pay areligious visit 
to the Quarterly, Monthly, and other meetings 
of Friends in Great Britain, present the fol- 
lowing report :— 

All the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
and, with a very slight exception, all the par- 
ticular meetings of Friends in Great Britain, 
have been attended by portions of the Commit- 
tee. 

Many of the aged and invalid resident in 
them, and many, who from other causes were 
unable to attend our religious meetings, have 
been visited at their own homes. 

The Committee have been thus brought, in 
the progress of the work, into close intercourse 
with a large number of beloved friends widely 
differing from each other in outward circum- 
stances, but in not a few instances, they believe, 
united in the fellowship and service of the Gos. 

el. 

Nearly all the friends on the committee took 
some part in the service. Sub-Committees were 
formed, and appointed to visit the respective 
Quarterly Meetings ; such appointments being 
facilitated, in many cases, by the spontaneou 
offer of friends under feelings of special attrac- 
tion or religious interest. 








ee are enabled thankfully to believe that there | signed by the Great Giver may be realized. It 
mong us, as a church, some cheering evi-| may not be desirable, even were it possible, to 
dence of a growth in the Truth. define the precise distinction between gifts so 
Afresh impressed with the conviction, that aj nearly allied as are those of preaching and 
truly anointed Gospel mivistry is a great bless- | teaching—gifts often, though not always, to be 
ing to the church and to the world, the Com-/ found in the same individual—conferred by the 
mittee have been united in the desire that the | same blessed Head, and to be exercised in de- 
authority, the qualification, and the exercise| pendence on the same -Divine help. 
thereof, may continue to be upheld amongst us} Whilst earnestly desiring that every gift of 
in their scriptural simplicity the Spirit may he faithfully cherished and exer- 
And whilst the right exercise of this gift re-| cised in humility and in the fear of the Lord, 
quires from season to season the renewed help| and that the sphere of that exercise may be en- 
of the Holy Spirit, we believe that it is import-| larged, it is the concern of the Committee that 
ant to the interests of the church that the gift} our views as to the spirituality of Divine wor- 
should be individually cherished by those on|ship, and the mode of holding our meetings for 
whom it is conferred; by private retirement |that object, may continue to be faithfully main- 
and communion with God, in which renewed 'tained. They do, however believe that, in har- 
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mony herewith, encouragement might advanta-)itable character of the meetings of Ministers and 
i geously continue to be afforded to such of our} Elders. They have been encouraged to en- 
" members as, though not called to the ministry, | deavor suitably to add to the number of Friends 


may be qualified profitably to unfold Scrip- 
ture truths, and to impart religious instruction 
in a manner suited to the various conditions 
and intelligence not only of our members, and 
those professing with us, but of others also. 

It may be well also for Friends to avail them- 
selves of opportunities, in our several meetings 
for discipline, for the freer exercise of these 
qualifications ; also in meetings for the united 
reading of the Scriptures, and in the social and 
family circle. 

In the present day, when opinions are revived 
which boldly and irreverently impugn the in- 
spiration and truth of the Holy Scriptures, 
whereby doubts, if not disbelief, of the solemn 
verities of our most holy faith may be admitted 
into the mind of the young and inexperienced, 
it is very important that parents and teachers 
should earnestly endeavor to impress those un- 
der their care with a firm conviction of the in- 
; spiration and Divine authority of the Sacred 
Records. 

We would further suggest that increased at- 
tention might, with advantage, be given to im- 
parting to our younger members, and those 
identifying themselves with us, sound and in- 
telligent views upon the great doctrines of 
Christianity as set forth in the New Testament, 
and which we hold in common with most other 
professing Christians. 

Whilst the fundamental’ doctrines of the 
Gospel should be diligently taught, the Com- 
mittee would impress upon the attention of 
their friends, the importance of ineulcating 
those views of divine truth and those principles 
and practices which, to a greater or less extent, 
distinguish our own Society. 

Much have the Committee desired that a rev- 
erent sense of the enlightening power and gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit may, trom very child- 
hood, be impressed on the minds of our youth, 
and that they may be encouraged to avail them- 
selves, more often than the day, of the inex- 
pressible privilege of access to the throne of 
grace in prayer; and, with reverence and filial 
confidence, to let all their requests be made 
known unto God, their Father in heaven. 

And may all, whether older or younger, 
watchfully cherish the secret intimations of the 
Holy Spirit, yield themselves to His govern- 
ment, and, walking in the light, kaow Him to 
be their indwelling Sanctifier. 

The condition of our Monthly and Particular 
Meetings in connection with the office of Elder, 
has had the attention of the respective Sub- 
Committees. In some Quarterly Meetings, the 
subject of a due appointment to this service has 
been brought before Friends, not only with ref- 
erence to the ministry, but also in the trust that 
it may tend to the more lively interest and prof- 


in this station; and, where there is some evi- 
dence of qualification, to look towards those in 
younger life. The Committee are far from in- 
tending to lower the true standard of qualifica- 
tion, but they are apprehensive that loss has 
been sustained by waiting for that full measure 
of fitness which is the result of experience and 
of a growth in the gift. 

We would encourage our dear friends in the 
station of Elder to diligence in the exercise of 
their gifts; not only in tender counsel where 
this may be needed, but in a kind: and nurtur- 
ing care towards those who are called to the 
ministry, and especially those who may appear 
to be laboring under discouragement or undue 
diffidence ; cherishing a deep religious interest 
on their behalf. In the touching words of the 
Apostle to the elders of Ephesus, we would in- 
vite both Ministers and Elders to take heed to 
themselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made them overseers, to “feed 
the church of God which He hath purchased 
with his own blood.” 

The reduced condition of some of our Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, and the small 
amount of interest in the ‘affairs of Society, 
are subjects that have from time to time pressed 
upon our attention, and, in some districts, with 
peculiar force. We fear that our Monthly and 
Preparative Meetings are not exciting that in- 
terest which, from: their importance to the 
healthy condition of the body, they ought to 
claim ; more especially our Women’s Meetings. 
There is also reason to fear, that the facilities 
of railway travelling have tended to restrict 
that social and religious intercourse among us, 
which is so calculated to unite us more closely 
in the bonds of Christian love and fellowship. 

The important bearings of these subjects 
upon the welfare and profitable holding of such 
meetings, appear to the Committee to claim the 
especial care of the Yearly Meeting, with a 
view to encourage Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings, in these circumstances, to consider if some 
re-arrangement of their geographical limits, 
perhaps some extension of their area and num- 
ber of members, might not be desirable; where- 
by the attendance of these meetings, the amount 
of business, and the lively interest thereby ex- 
cited, might be increased. The Committee are 
not insensible to the discouragements which of- 
ten present and which render such changes 
difficult of accomplishment. The inccnvenience 
of having greater distances to travel, the addi- 
tional expense, and in some cases the longer ab- 
sence from home, do freqnently operate to pre- 
vent their adoption. 

We would not unduly press these alterations 
upon our friends, well knowing their willing- 
ness and wonted liberality ; but we desire that 
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which they have derived benefits, the extent 
and value whereof it may be difficult to esti- 
mate, has claims upon their time, their services, 
and their outward substance ; and that whilst 
by the dedication of these they may promote 
its interests and be helpful to others, they may 
themselves be largely helped also. 

In connection with this subject, we would di- 
rect attention to those Quarterly or Monthly 
Meetings which, from considerations perhaps 
of local convenience to the greater number, are 
mostly, if not always, held at the same place ; 
and especially to those Monthly Meetings which 
consist of only one meeting, and others in which, 
with perhaps one or two small ones in ad- 
dition, one meeting may largely preponderate. 
The Committee believe that in such cases, 
where practicable, decided advantage would ac- 
crue from some addition being made to the 
constituent meetings, and some change of 
locality in the holding of them ; and thus vari- 
ety of gifts and of business, accompanied with 
more of freshness, would contribute to the 
profit of these meetings. 


(To be concluded.) 
—___—_——>.0 
For Friend’s Review. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND INSANE 
ASYLUMS. 

‘“* By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
Judged by this rule, while the Society of 
Friends will feel that “ boasting is excluded,” 

| 


all may bear in mind, that the Society : 


it will yet have much reason to “ be thankful 
and take courage” under the comforting as- 
surance that “men do not gather grapes of 
thorns or figs from thistles.”’ ' 

Some measures of great public reform, to 
which the Society has given origin, are well 
known; it may not be as well known that it 
initiated the reform in Lunatic Asylums, and 
it is thought the following fragment, from 
“ Bucknill and Tuke on Insanity,” may well be 
gathered up. 

To give a correct idea of the reform effected, 
we will first copy a brief description of the ar- 
rangements for the insane as late as 1790: 

“Let us pass a few minutes in an asylum as 
formerly regulated. ... . The building was 
gloomy, placed in some low confined situation, 
without windows to the front, every chink 
barred and grated—a perfect gaol. As you 
enter, a creak of bolts and the clank of chains 
are scarcely distinguishable amid the wild cho- | 
rus of shrieks and sobs which issue from every | 
apartment. The passages are narrow, dark, | 
damp, exhale a noxious effluvia, and are pro-| 
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a window which does not open—is perhaps for 
females. Ten of them, with no other covering 
than a rag around the waist, are chained to the 
wall, loathsome and hideous; but when ad- 
dressed, evidently retaining some of the intel- 
ligence and much of the feeling which, in other 
days, ennobled their nature. In shame or sor- 
row one of them, perhaps, utters a cry ; a blow, 
which brings the blood from the temple, the 
tear from the eye, an additional chain, a gag, 
an indecent or contemptuous expression, pro- 
duces silence. And if you ask where these 
creatures sleep, you are led to a kennel eight 
feet square, with an unglazed air-hole eight 
inches in diameter; in this, you are told, five 
women sleep... . . No bedding but wet de- 
cayed straw is allowed, and the stench is so in- 
supportable that you turn away and hasten 
from the scene.” .... 

“ Up to the year 1791 no suspicion in regard 
to the comfort of the patients was felt. In this 
year, however, some of the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends sent one of their family, a lady, 
for care to the York Asylum. The rules of the 
Asylum forbade her friends to see her. She 
died ; something wrong was suspected, and from 
that day the Society of Friends determined to 
establish an institution in which there should 
be no secrecy. William Tuke was the great 
founder of the new asylum; and from the first 
he and his friends pursued in their institution 
those principles which are now universally ac- 
knowledged.”’ 

William Tuke visited St. Luke’s Hospital, 
where “ he saw the patients miserably coerced.” 
Among them was a young woman whose con- 
dition especially arrested his compassion. She 
was without clothing, and lay in some loose, 
dirty straw, chained to the wall. The form of 
this unhappy patient haunted him afterwards, 
and redoubled his exertions until his plans 
were carried into practical eftect.” 

. . . “The prospectus of the new institution 
expresses the desire to introduce ‘ cheerful and 
salutary amusements ;’ and another paragraph 
speaks of the wish ‘to cherish in their patients 
the strengthening and consolatory principles of 
religion and virtue.’ The institution (estab- 
lished at York) was called the Retreat, by 
which it was intended to convey the idea of 
what such an institution should be, namely, a 
place in which the unhappy might find a refuge ; 
a quiet haven in which the shattered bark 
might obtain the means of reparation or of 
safety.” 

Tea parties were sometimes given, at which 
“the officers entertained their friends—the 


vided with a door at every two or three yards. | patients.” 


Your conductor has the head and visage of a | 


“No chains of any kind, no hobbles, leg- 


Carib; carries (fit accompaniment) a whip and ' locks, or band-cuffs were employed from the 
a bunch of keys, and speaks in harsh monosyl- | opening of the establishment.” 


lables. 


The first common room you examine— 


A patient was admitted who had been for 


measuring twelve feet long by seven wide, with twenty years chained and naked. With the 
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exception of the occasional use of arm straps, 
no personal restraint was employed from the 
moment of his admission. He was soon induced 
to wearclothes and adopt orderly habits. An- 
other patient had nearly lost the use of his 
limbs from similar usage, and, for some time 
after his admission, it was necessary to lead 
him about like an infant. He was found to 
require no restraint, and was, after a while, able 
to walk without assistance. When one of his 
friends visited him, and asked him what he 
called the place, he replied, with great earnest- 
ness, “ Eden, Eden, Eden !” 

Little was known of the experiment which 
was being tried at the Retreat until, in 1798, 
Dr. De La Rive visited the house, and, aston- 
ished and delighted with what he witnessed 
there, published some account of it in a pe- 
riodical. He observes, that the house does not 
present the idea of a prison, but rather that of 
7 large rural farm. It is surrounded by a gar- 

en. ° ‘ ; ° . 

As soon as the patients are well enough to 
be employed they endeavor to make them 
work. The women are employed in the usual 
female occupations. The men are engaged in 
straw and basket work, &c. The superinten- 
dent had made an experiment a few days be- 
fore, which had answered very well. The in- 
stitution is surrounded by some acres of land 
which belong to it. He had undertaken to 
make the patients cultivate this land by giving 
to each an appropriate task. He found that 
they enjoyed the exercise, and were much bet- 
ter than when they had remained in the house, 
or had even had the liberty of taking a walk. 

In 1810 Stark, speaking of the Retreat, says, 
that “they sometimes have patients brought to 
them frantic and in irons, whom they at once 
release, and by mild arguments, and gentle arts, 
reduce almost immediately to obedience and 
orderly behaviour. It is a government of hu- 
manity and of consummate skill, and requires 
no aid from the arm of violence and the exer- 
tions of brutal force.” 

The fame of the practice at the Retreat at- 
tracted the attention of philanthropists and 
medical men, and twenty-one years after its 
foundation an account of the institution and its 
modes of treatment was published, “and pro- 
duced a much greater effect than could have 
been anticipated.” Its main features have been 
adopted in Europe and America. 





W. O. B. 


—————~<0 


Into what a new and holy life the believing 
sinner has passed! Quitting forever the low 
life of sense, he now enters on the. life of faith 
in the Son of God. What a life, too, is the 
life of communion with God, springing from his 
life of oneness with Christ! The believer now 
holds communion with essential life, with es- 
sential holiness, with essential love. 
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From the Oskaloosa Herald. 
MEETINGS IN IOWA. 


The Yearly Meeting for worship, of the Iowa 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, was held last Sab- 
bath at and near the Spring Creek Meeting 
House, two miles north-east of town. The 
weather was fine, the roads excellent, though 
somewhat dusty, and the attendance very large. 
We have no satisfactory means for estimating 
the number, and cannot give a better idea per- 
haps than to say there were several acres of 
people, and about a quarter section occupied 
with wagons, tents, camp fires, etc. Meetings 
were held at three different stands—one in the 
old meeting-house, one in the large temporary 
building erected for the accommodation of the 
Yearly Meeting, and one in an adjoining grove. 
The latter was the largest of the three, the 
stand being surrounded with an immense audi- 
ence of men, women, and children. The gath- 
ering at the stand in the grove, was much more 
numerous than that of last year, and we do not 
remember, indeed, to have ever seen a larger 
company at a religious meeting. ‘There were 
seats for not more than one-fourth of those col- 
lected in the grove, but, for the most part, 
good attention was paid and good order pre- 
vailed. In the aggregate, at the three stands, 
there must have been some twenty sermons de- 
livered, varying in length from ten to sixty 
minutes. A large proportion of those present 
remained for the afternoon meeting, though, 
on account of the scarcity of water, the heat, 
and the dust, more went away than otherwise 
would. The preaching, so far as we heard, 
was evangelical, earnest and practical. We 
could but think that these plain men, discard- 
ing all outside issues and preaching only 
“ Christ and him crucified,” with singleness of 
purpose and fervency of spirit, were not unlike 
those earlier preachers who were sent out to 
“teach all nations,” whose piety, sincerity and 
love commended them to the people, and who 
were instruments in making the waste places 
of the moral world to “rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.” 

In the evening, Lindley M. Hoag held an 
appointed meeting at City Hall, in Oskaloosa. 
At an early hour the hall was filled to overflow- 
ing, and many others coming, a meeting was 
extemporized in the public square. The meet- 
ing in the square was continued until after nine 
o’clock, the number present being about equal 
to that which filled the hall. Altogether the 
meetings of the day and the evening were 
pleasant and satisfactory, and, we doubt not, 
refreshing and encouraging to many who par- 
ticipated in them. 

cushion 

Youne man, would you become morally 
strong ? Would you grow up perfectly competent 
to resist every foe to your happiness, every enemy 
which may dispute your progress in the way of 
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noble manhood? Would you fit yourself for 
usefulness in this world and for happiness in the 
next? Then listen to the feeblest voice of con- 
science, calling you to duty andtorigkt. There 
is no more certain method of cultivating and 
promoting moral strength then by heeding con- 
tinually that light which “ lighteth every man 
which cometh into the world.” When some 
specious temptation is presented before you, when 
thére is thrown over it the witching gauze of 
fashion and show, do you not hear that gentle and 
precious voice bidding you look away and shun 
the specious temptation? That voice is soft as 
the whispers of angels, and as kind as the melting 
tenderness of a mother’s pure love. You can- 
not ‘disregard it but at your imminent peril. 
Every time you listen with attention, your ear 
becomes keener to hear and your strength more 
competent to resist temptation. It will soon 
become easy to do right. The charm of temp- 
tation would lose its power over you.— Morning 


Star. 


Committee was appointed to confer with a Com- 
mittee in attendance from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, in regard to Iowa Yearly Meeting taking 
the oversight of White’s Manual Labor*School 
in Iowa. 

Sixth-day, 9th. —Willet Dorland was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and Barclay Hinchman and Eli 
Jessup Assistants. 

A proposition to revise the Iiscipline tempo- 
rarily adopted last year, was approved by both 
meetings, and a Committee was appointed for 
the purpose. 

The Representatives made a report approving 
the action of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
changing the plan of the Yearly Meeting- house. 
This report was united with by many Friends, 
and cheerfully acquiesced in by others. The 
power of Divine Goodness was acknowledged 
to overshadow the meeting in a remarkable 
manner, and thanksgiving and praise were 
vocally offered to Him who had enabled the 
meeting to move in harmony. 

The Committees appointed last year to visit 
the northern Monthly Meetings on their request 
for the establishment of a new Quarterly Meet- 
ing, made a favorable report, which was agreed 
to, and Winnesheik Quarterly Meeting was di- 
rected to be opened on the 4th Seventh-day in 
the Tenth month. It will be composed of the 
Monthly Meetings of Winnesheik, Baraboo and 
Minneapolis. 

Seventh-day, 10th—A report was read from 
the Committee on the Concerns of the People 
of Color, and in accordance with a suggestion 
contained in it, the meeting agreed to appoint 
a Central Committee to take especial charge of 
the interests of the freed people. 

After transacting some other business, the 
consideration of the state of Society was en- 
tered upon, and the first and second queries, 
with answers from the ay Meetings, 
were read. ° 

On First-day large meetings for divine wor- 
ship were held at 10 and 3 o’clock in the old 
meeting-house, in the Yearly Meeting-house, 
and in the grove near it. Six thousand persons 
were believed to be in attendance. A meeting 
was held at 7, P. M., in the Town Hall at Os- 
kaloosa, by request of Lindley M. Hoag. It 
was found that the Hall—the largest room in 
the town—would not hold all who desired to 
attend, and another meeting was therefore held 
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lows Yaserr Masetee. -idiaaaeee from sev- 
eral correspondents afford concurrent testimony 
that the second Yearly Meeting held in Iowa 
was a “blessed meeting—much like the first 
one.” It commenced at Oskaloosa on Fifth- 
day, the 8th ult , and was held in the tempo- 
rary building erected last year, the new meet- 
ing-house not being in readiness, although it 
has been commenced. The weather was favor- 
able, being clear and cool. Many Friends 
“ camped” in the beautiful woods surrounding 
the meeting-house. The attendance was con- 
sidered not quite as large as it was last year. 

The Representatives were all present except 
two, and the following Ministers from other 
Yearly meetings attended with certificates: Re- 
becca Collins, of New York ; Jacob H. Vining, 
of Philadelphia; Mary H. Rogers, Daniel Hill 
and Cyrus E. Carter of Indiana, and Jeremiah 
A. Grinnell and Hugh Woody, of Western. 

Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings except Philadelphia and North Caro- 
lina, and a Committee was appointed to prepare 
replies, and also to prepare an Epistle to North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. A minute of the 
Meegng for Sufferings in relation to the plan of 
the meeting-house to be built for the accommo- 
dation of the Yearly Meeting, was referred to 
the consideration of the Representatives. A 
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in the public square. All these meetings ap- 
pear to have been satisfactory. We copy an 
acvount of them, in another part of this num- 
ber, from the Oskaloosa Herald. 

Second-day, 12th—A report was received 
from the Book and Tract Committee, giving an 
interesting account of its labors the past year. 
The meeting made an appropriation of $100 to 
replenish its treasury: 

An Executive Committee of thirteen Friends 
was appointed to extend care to the freed 
people, and the sum of $3,028.80 was subscribed 
as the commencement of a fund for its use; 
$1,600 being at once paid. After the reading 
of a few reports the meeting adjourned until 
next morning, having sat 54 hours. 


Third-day, 13th.—The reading of the Queries 
and Answers was resumed and much good 
counsel was given. 

A report from the Central Committee on 
Scripture Schools was very gratifying. The 
number of scholars enrolled was 2913 ; average 
attendance 1434 ; members 1770 ; teachers 335, 
and only two meetings are without such schools. 
Important action was taken on White’s Manual 
Labor School, which, with various other pro- 
ceedings, may be further noticed when we re- 
ceive a copy of the Minutes. 

The Epistles which were directed to be pre- 
pared were read, and the meeting came to a 
solemn conclusion. 

sceniesieilllaii tinea 


Diep, on the. 6th of 8th month, 1864, Hannan 
Maris Wzst, in the 17th year of her age, daughter 
of Peyton and Sarah H. West; a member of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting. Her health had been de- 
clining for more than six months, and she bore her 
lingering illness with Christian fortitude, and seem- 
ed to be fully resigned; often saying, that it was 
not right for her to murmur. Her last words were, 
“T am going to Jesus, and tell all my dear brothers 
and sisters to prepare and meet me in heaven;” she 
then peacefully passed away. 


, on the 28th of 8th month, 1864, THomas 
ORvILLE, son of Luna and Gulielma Wright, aged 
5 years, 2 months and 11 days; a member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 9th of 9th month, 1864, ExizaBera 
Newsom, wife of Joseph Newsom, at Coatesville, 
Ind., aged 42 years, 4 months and 21 days; a mem- 
ber of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting. She was often 
engaged in prayer for patience to await her appoint- 
ed time, as death had been robbed of his sting by 
the unmerited mercies of her Saviour. 





—, on the 6th of 7th month, 1864, Priscrtia 
Nixon, daughter of William B. and Deborah Un- 
thank, in the 2lst year of her age; a member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting, Ind. She bore a lin- 
gering illness of about sixteen months, suffering at 
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times much pain, yet through all her suffering she 
did not murmur or complain, and her prayer was 
that the Lord would have mercy on her, and pre- 
serve her in Christian patience to the end. She gave 
salutary counsel and advice to her young associates 
who called to see her, admonishing them to “be 
also ready,” to look to Jesus as their only Saviour. 
She seemed to have no fear of death, but said, “all 
is well.” Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 


Disp, on the 3d of 8th month, 1864, E1izaBeTH, 
wife of Reuben Jessop, aged 55 years, 4 months and 
2 days. She bore a protracted illness with meek- 
ness, suffering great pain most of the time. She 
was much attached to the principles of Friends, and 
evinced a religious concern to maintain the testimo- 
nies of the Society, always endeavoring faithfully 
to discharge the duties which devolved upon her. 


, on the 20th of 8th month, 1864, Amy, daugh- 
ter of Sylvanus and Rebecca Stout, (the latter de- 
ceased.) aged 20 years, 9 months and 20 days. She 
seemed entirely resigned, and left the consoling 
evidence that her end was peace. 

Both the above Friends were members of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 





——, near New Farmington, on the 17th of 8th 
month, 1863, Witt1am Roppick, an elder of Drift- 
wood Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


——, on the 30th of 5th month, 1864, Janz Hop- 
Gin, wife of Jonathan Hodgin, Jr.; a member of 
Centre Monthly Meeting, North Carolina. 


——, near Oskaloosa, Ia., on the 8th of 9th month, 
1864, Joanna M., wife of Jonathan Miller, in the 74th 
year of her age; a minister of Spring Creek Month- 
ly Meeting. In early life she made public confes- 
sion of her Saviour, and was recorded a minister of 
the gospel in her thirtieth year; since which, she 
has been frequently and acceptably engaged in 
travelling abroad, and holding public meetings, 
both among Friends and others; adorning her pro- 
fession by a Christian life. During her last illness, 
while consciousness remained, she manifested entire 
resignation, saying, she “left all in the hands of her 
divine Master ;” and expressed to her friends her 
confidence that, notwithstanding her feeling of un- 
worthiness, through the, merits of the Saviour she 
would be admitted into blessedness. 


—__—-—~<ee—___——- 


Wituram H. Gersrick, now at Dayton, O., desires 
information as to the residence of his parents, Jacob 
and Mary Gerbrick, whom he has not seen nor heard 
from since 1846; then they were at Pittsburg, Pa. 
They have lived in Somerset and York counties, Pa. 
Any information respecting them will be thank- 
fully received. They were members of the Society 
of Friends. 


Se 
RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 


This Institution is under the care of Trustees ap- 
pointed by Adrian Quarterly Meeting, and will be 
open for the reception of students on the twentieth 
(20th) of 9gh month, inst., at which time the fall 
term commences. Persons wishing further inform- 
ation relative to said Institution, can obtain cata- 
logues by applying to 

Daniet SATTERTHWAITE; A. M., Principal, or to 
Enocu D. Srrane, Superintendent. 

Address, Adrian, Mich. 

On behalf of the Committee, Witt1am Bea, 

9th mo. 12th, 1864. 
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SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER. 


A teacher, who bas been engaged in teaching for 
several years, wishes @ situation in a school or fam- 


From Good Words. 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
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ily. In addition to English branches, she teaches BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
Latin and French. AMAZONS.” 


Application may be made to the Editor of Friends’ 
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On the morning of the second day of our 
journey, just as we have crawled from our sleep- 
ing-place under the palm-thatched awning of 
our canoe, we behold, on the opposite side of 
the sluggishly-rolling, turbid stream of the 
Amazons, here three miles broad, a wide gap in 
the low, dark line of forest that bounds the 
view. Within the space stretches a vacant 
horizon of water and sky, dotted on one side 
only by a broken line of trees vanishing in the 
distance. This is the principal mouth of one 
of the great tributary streams, the J apura, 
which, rising eight hundred miles off in the 
Andes of New Granada, here blends its waters 
with those of the king of rivers. The low 
wooded land to the west is the abode of the 
scarlet-faced monkey, one of the most singular 
of the animal tenants of this region. It is of 
moderate size, has a long coat of glossy white 
hair, and a face of so vivid a hue that the ani- 
mal, at a short distance, looks as though some 
one had laid a thick coat of vermilion paint on 
his countenance. One of its most remarkable 
features is its short, stumpy tail, all the other 
monkeys of the New World being distin guished 
by the length and flexibility of this member, 
which, in most of them, serves as a fifth hand 
in climbing. It might be thought, on this ac- 
count, that the species has some near relation- 
slip to the short-tailed and tailless apes and ba- 
boons of the Old World, which live on the 
ground; but it has no further resemblance 
whatever to these Old World groups, being 
in all essential points of structure a species of 
the New World type of monkeys, and, like all 
its relatives, an exclusively arboreal animal. 
This singular creature is much sought after by 
the people of Ega; its grotesque appearance 
and confiding habits, when tame, making it an 
acceptable present to offer to a distinguished 
personage, such as a judge or president of a 
province, whom the subordinate authorities of 
the town wish to propitiate. It is found in 
no other part of America than the tract of low 
land we now see before us, and is there limited 
to an area of a few score miles ia circumference. 
It travels in small bands along the boughs of 
the lofty trees, generally at a height of eighty 
I doubt not, hail with pleasure this great social | feet or more from the ground, and the hunter, 
revolution, opening as it does, the fair fields of | stumbling amongst the rotting logs and entan- 
Maryland to the hand of honest industry, in| gled underwood of the gloomy shades beneath, 
all its diversified forms, and enabling each and | has great difficulty in getting within shot of the 
every wan, irrespective of color, to enjoy, as | flocks. The weapon used is the blow-gun, a 
God intended, the fruits of his own personal! wooden tube eight feet long, through which, 
labor. The sons of honest toil, the farmer, | when at last a steady aim can be taken, the In- 
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EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND. 


The new Constitution of Maryland, which 
recently passed the Convention by a vote of 53 
to 25, deserves more than a’ passing notice. 

It provides for the immediate emancipation 
of nearly 90,000 slaves, and imposes severe 
penalties for detaining in slavery any person 
manumitted under the new law; 

A general system of education (no reference 
made to class or color,) and the creation of a 
large school fund ; 

The division of counties into townships ; 

The registration of voters ; 

The appointment of Magistrates by the Gov- 
ernor and Senate, and’ of Constables by the 
County Commissioners ; 

Paramount allegiance to the Government ar.d 
Constitution of the United States, over that to 
the State ; 

Exemption of “ persons whose religious opin- 
ions and conscientious scruples forbid them to 
bear arms.” 

The Convention was a highly respectable and 
intelligent body; about two-thirds of its mem- 
bers now are or have been slaveholders, and as 
their proceedings were marked with great de- 
liberation and care, it is believed that their 
conclusions represent the sentiments of the 
State. A vote of the people will be taken upon 
the Constitution, the 12th of 10th month, next. 

The following extract is from the closing re- 
marks of the President of the Convention, H. 
H. Goldsborough, formerly President of the 
State Senate, a slaveholder himself, and a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest leading slaveholding 
families of the State : 

“In this State the institution of slavery is 
dead. Those who have tears, therefore, pre- 
pare to shed them now. It is not now in your 
power, or mine, or that of any living mortal to 
revive or resuscitate it. I congratulate you 
upon the accomplishment of this work, which 
I doubt not the people will seal with their ap- 
probation. Even those of your constituents 
who do not now coincide with your views, after 
the asperities of the day shall have ceased, will, 


the mechanic, and the manufacturer, will be|dian propels with his breath a little poisoned 
arrow; the poison is previously diluted with 


elevated in the scale of humanity.” K. 
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water, so that there may be no difficulty in re- 
Viving the animal when it falls wounded into 
the arms of its persecutor. 

Lauriano, who knows the Japura well, has 
many stories to relate of his adventures amongst 
the tribes of warlike Indians which people its 
banks, and these beguile the way until break- 
fast-time, when we look out fora nice shady 
place in-shore, where to land, make a fire, and 
cook our breakfast. 

Whilst the fire is being made and the slabs 
of salt fish washed and eooked, our companion, 
wishing to obtain a little fruit to serve as a des- 
sert to our uninviting breakfast, takes us by a 
faint track through the thicket to some wild- 
fruit trees, the situation of which is known to 
him, as the place is regularly frequented by the 
Ega people for the purpose of collecting Brazil 
nuts in March and April. The distance is not 
more than about a furlong; but from the diffi- 
culty of the path, the necessity of cutting our way 
with our hunting-knives through the mazes of 
woody lianas, and the numerous detours we 
make round the denser parts, it seems more 
than a mile. In the end we find ourselves 
again on the banks of the inlet, ata place 
where it is much broader than at the mouth. 
On the opposite side, there is a tall tree, the 
branches of which are ruddy with fruit,—a 
sweet berry called pama; as we look at it, a 
number of birds of a bright scarlet hue are seen 
gamboling and chasing each other. It isa 
flock of the black-throated tanager,—a hand- 
some species which abounds in these forests. 
Other trees of the same kind rise near to the 
place where we are standing. and signs of the 
presence of many birds are manifest in the sub- 
dued chattering and fluttering, and in the con- 
tinual shower of berries falling around us. 
This, then, is one of the places where the hand- 
some fruit-eating birds of the country love to 
congregate. We find great difficulty in getting 
a distinct view of them, owing to the density of 
the intervening canopy of lower trees; but 
after remaining quiet for a short time, our pa- 
tience is In some measure rewarded. Parrots 
and toucans appear to be the most numerous; 
the latter distinctly visible only when hopping 
along the boughs in going from one part of 
the tree to another, and the parrots when quar- 
relling and driving some weaker companion 
from the thick cluster of foliage in which the 
flocks are concealed. 

The sight of a toucan, with its monstrous 
beak, ornamented with bright colors, is alone 
sufficient to give the scene’a strange exotic as- 
pect. We can distinguish easily two kinds on 
the tree: one of very large size, with white and 
yellow breast, and crimson and saffron-colored 
plumes near its tail, and the other not larger 
than a jackdaw, of an olive-green shade, with 
silky black breast, banded with yellow. Let us 
watch closely the movements of that grotesque, 


stealthily-moving fellow with the beak halfa 
foot, at least, in length. He.hops from the 
large bough toa slender branch, steps along 
the latter as far as it will bear his weight, and 
then eying a bunch of fruit that is apparently 
out of his reach, stretches forth his long body 
and neck, in vain attempts to seize it. He 
seems in the act of falling off his perch, but 
recovers himself by beating his wings: he has 
secured the fruit, and, stepping backwards, tosses 
up his head and lets the juicy morsel slide 
down the ungainly bill into his csophagus. 
The purpose of the long, cambrous-looking beak 
is now easy to divine ; it is to enable the heavy, 
gluttonous bird to reach, from a firm perch, 
the fruit that lies at the end of slender twigs, 
which, were his beak of the ordinary size, 
would be inacvessible to him. 

All the parrots we see are of a light-green 
color, a hue which serves them as a disguise 
and protection against their enemies; for it 
renders them almost indistinguishable amongst 
the masses of foliage. There are evidently 
many distinct kinds on the trees, to judge from 
size alone; for some of them, the noisiest of 
all, are not much larger than sparrows (the per- 
roquito do Espirito Santo, or paroquet of the 
Holy Ghost of the natives), whilst others are 
giants in comparison, and one kind shows 
bright patches of scarlet in its plumage. Be- 
sides tanagers, toucans, and parrots we can dis- 
tinguish many other species of birds less con- 
spicuous in shape and color; amongst them 
numbers of elegant little creatures of dark blue 
and green hues with yellow legs, allied to the 
honey-eaters, and one large, coal-black species, 
which we desery hopping singly among the 
boughs, and which wears a patch of rich crim- 
son on its breast (Coracina rubricollis). But 
we cannot delay any longer in this interesting 
spot; for aloud halloo, from the direction of 
our encampment, announces that breakfast is 
ready ; so Lauriano mounts nimbly up one of 
the lower trees, cuts off two or three of the 
heavily-laden branches, and, with these, we 
trudge back to the canoe. 

Our breakfast finished, we again embark, and 
continue our voyage. The weather is magnifi- 
cent,—sunshine, without a cloud; and a light 
easterly breeze is blowing, which moderates the 
heat of the sun. Towards midday, the wind 
strengthens, and we then hoist our sail, and 
bowl along merrily, keeping always near the 
southern bank, where the current is generally 
slack. 

In gliding along the quiet waters of this part 
of the coast, we surprise a small herd of capy- 
baras, a strange kind of rodent animal of very 
large sizeand compact form, with a face like a 
rat, webbed feet, claws in the form of hoofs, 
and a rough coat of long, bristly hair. It be- 
longs toa group peculiar to South America, 
which seems partly to connect the rodent order 
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of mammals with the pachyderms,—the hare 
and rabbit with the tapir and rhinoceros. The 
capybara takes readily to the water, and dives 
well: if we were to approach the herd from 
the land side, the animals would be sure to 
plunge into the river, and secure their retreat 
by diving and swimming ; but now, on perceiv- 
ing us, they simply turn round and enter the 
forest. The gap through which they disappear 
is evidently an old one, and this, together with 
_the laid condition of the grass, and other signs, 
shows that the animals are in the habit of emerg- 
ing from the shades to sun themselves, or feed 
on these grassy terraces. Two other large ro- 
dents, near relatives of the capybara, also 
abound in these forests; namely, the paca, a 
species intermediate in size and appearance be- 
tween the hog and the hare, and the cultia, 
similar to the paca, but smaller in size, of which 
there are several distinct varieties. Both take 
to the water when closely pursued; but they 
are not so decidedly aquatic in their tastes as 
the capybara. ‘They live in the forest, in bur- 
rows which they excavate amongst the roots of 
trees, and come forth to feed on fallen fruits 
_ only in early morning, or on moonlit nights. 
We arrive at our destination a little before 
sunset ; the place of encampment of the sersa- 
parilla collectors is distant several miles within 
the mouth of a shady by-channel, which com- 
municates with a network of lakes and streams 
forming a portion of the outlets of the great 
tributary, the Jurua. Leaving the broad stream 
of the Amazons, we paddle for an hour or more 
along a narrow, echoing passage, hemmed in 
between two lofty walls of forest, and then turn 
up a still narrower and shadier channel, which 
we follow for a mile or so, and in the end find 
it suddenly expanding into a spacious pool, a 
couple of miles in circumference. At the far- 
ther end of this solitary sheet of water, the land 
lies low, and the water is covered with masses 
of aquatic plants, swarming with ghostly wad- 
ing-birds ; but in the remainder of the circuit 
the banks are high, with a gradual slope, and 
the shore is scooped out into a succession of 
little bays fringed with beaches of clean white 
sand. A sombre but richly varied forest en- 
compasses the whole. We have not proceeded 
far before we descry a thin column of smoke 
winding amongst the trees ; then is heard the 
barking of dogs, and soon after we glide round 
a projecting point of land, and see, in the cor- 
ner of a snug little harbor, the canoes, tents, 
and fires of our friends. 
(To be continued.) 
disnseentitibliapinsnanige 
APPEARANCE OF THE SUN FROM THE NORTH 
POLE.—To a person standing at the north pole, 
the sun appears to sweep horizontally around the 
sky every twenty-four hours without any per- 
ceptible variation during its circuit in its dis- 
tance from the horizon. On the 21st of June it 
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is 23 deg. 28 min. above the horizon, a little 
more than one-fourth of the distance to the zenith, 
the highest point that it ever reaches. From 
this altitude it slowly descends, its track being 
represented by a spiral or screw with a very 
fine thread, and in the course of three months 
it worms its way down to the horizon, which it 
reaches on the 23d of September. On this day 
it slowly sweeps around the sky with its face 
half hidden below theicy sea. It still continues 
to descend, and after it has entirely disappeared 
it is still so near the horizon that it carries a 
bright twilight around the heavens in its daily 
circuit. 

As the sun sinks lower and lower, this twi- 
light gradually grows fainter till it fades away. 
On the 20th of December the sun is 23 deg. 
28 min. below the horizon, and this is the mid- 
night of the dark winter of the pole. From 
this date the sun begins to ascend, and after a 
time his return is heralded by a faint dawn 
which: circles slowly around the horizon, com- 
pleting its circuit every twenty-four hours. This 
dawy grows gradually brighter, and on the 20th 
of March the peaks of ice are gilded with the first 
level rays of the six-months’ day. The bringer 
of this long day continues to wind his spiral 
way upward, till he reaches his highest place 
on the 21st of June, and his annual course is 
completed.— Scientific American. 





MEXICO. 


Mexico is a country well-fitted to engage the 
attention of a great monarch, to justify his ef- 
forts on its behalf, and to more than repay 
them by the results which will attend its regen- 
eration. The climate of its central and most 
inhabited region is perfectly suited to the cop- 
stitution of Europeans, and especially of the so- 
called Latin races. The country abounds in 
mines of the precious metals ; and so great are 
the treasures hidden in its mountains that the 
mineral wealth of the country is still, compar- 
atively speaking, undeveldped. The soil, too, 
is remarkably fertile; and owing to its peculiar 
geographical formation, the country yields in 
perfection most of the productions alike of the 
temperate and the torrid zones. Extending for 
1,200 miles along the seaboard of the Atlantic, 
and 900 miles along the coast of the Pacific, 
Mexico contains an area three times larger than 
France, situated between the two great oceans 
of the world, and presenting in its southern 
portion a route well fitted to become a highway 
between them. Mexico contains within her- 
self all the material elements of a great empire. 
All that is wanted is to regenerate her people, 
—to revive in them the energies which they, 
both Indians and Spaniards, once exerted glo- 
riously in the olden time,—and thereby make, 
them fit to profit by the extraordinary natural 


resources with which they are surrounded. 


On either side Mexico is bordered by a nar- 
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row low-lying coast region, abounding in heat | example of the productive powers of life could 
and moisture, where vegetation presents the hardly be met with in organic nature.” To- 
full luxuriance of the tropics. The interior of | bacco, indigo, flax, and hemp grow wild, and 
the country, on the other hand, consists of a|amply repay cultivation. 
vast table-land, as level as the sea, ofan average} The vegetable productions which supply the 
height of 7,000 feet above the coast; and out | necessaries of life are numerous and remarka- 
of this great plain rise chains of mountains rich | bly productive. Maize, which of all the indig- 
in minerals, and lofty isolated peaks, like snow- | enous productions of the New World has been 
capped Popocatepetl, the breezes from which | of the greatest value to Europe, yields about two 
cool down the summer heat. Here and there, | hundred-fold, and on the best cultivated land, 
especially on its outskirts, this great plain is five hundred-fold ; and in the coast-region, some- , 
seamed by profound valleys or glens, bound- | times three crops of it are raised within a year. 
ed by precipitous walls of rock; and stand-| The banana, the most prolific of all vegetables, 
ing on the temperate table-land, the stranger | likewise abounds in Mexico, and might support 
beholds with amazement the gorgeous scenery | & population of unusual density. Planted with 
of tropical vegetation which opens upon him in | the banana, a piece of land will yield a weight 
glowing colors in the valley beneath. Mexico] of fruit, a hundred and thirty times greater 
is rich in indigenous plants and flowers. On| than if planted with wheat, and fifty times 
the plains, the strange-looking stems of the | greater than if planted with potatoes. Wheat 
cactus, like grotesque vegetable pillars, silent | and barley, introduced from Europe, thrive in 
and unbending to the wind, rise to the height the temperate region, and owing to the nat- 
of twenty feet, gorgeous with scarlet or yellow | ural fertility of the soil, yield large returns, 
blossoms.* The air is perfumed by the wild and | The sugar-cane of Mexico, famed for its unri- 
profusely-growing convolvuli, with their grace- | valled abundance of saccharine matter, is cul- 
ful bell-flowers. And the vanilla plant, whose tivated, not only in the coast-region, but on the 
pods yield an expensive luxury, grows spontane- | adjoining mountain-slopes, above the noxious 
ously in the coast-region,—ivy-like climbing the | influence of the terra caliente. The cotton 
loftiest trees, while its large white flowers, | plant, though yielding its finest qualities in 
striped with red and yellow, fill the forest with | the moist coast-region, can be cultivated on 
their rare and delicious odor. The coffee tree is | higher grounds, especially as the Mexican plant 
indigenous, and can be most successfully. culti- | is capable of resisting the effects of frost. In 
vated in the region above the reach of the mala- | truth, the vegetable productions, as well as the 
ria, on the comparatively temperate mountain- | mineral wealth of Mexico, are almost unrivalled 
slopes between four and five thousand feet above | in the world; and in the course of time, when 
the sea. The cocoa-shrub, also, is indigenous, | foreign capital has been introduced, and when 
but requires the damp and sultry warmth of the the population has increased alike in energy and 
coast-region. In such regions it is amazingly |in numbers, it will become a great exporting 
productive. Humboldt, in his Tropical | country, and will rise in prosperity while ben- 
World,” says he never should forget the deep | efiting the world at large. 
impression made upon him by the luxuriance To know what @ country may become, we 
of tropical vegetation on first seeing a cocoa| must know what it has been. When Cortez 
plantation. ‘“ After a damp night, large blos-| landed on the mainland of Ame. .:a, he heard 
soms of the theobroma issue from the root at a | from all quarters the fame of a great empire 
considerable distance from tne trunk, emerging and a magnificent monarch ; and when he be- 
from the deep black mould. A more striking|gan his memorable march inland from Vera 
* On nearing the towns, vast fields are seen cov- Cruz, he soon met abundant proofs of the — 
ered with clumps of aloes arranged in the quincunx | PeTity of the country and the power of its 
form, to which the similar plants found in Europe, | ruler. Superb presents were brought to him,— 
whether in the open air orin the greenhouse, are | cultivation, aided by irrigating canals, over- 
rales ( = a iene eae a , hea spread the plains and valleys,—populous cities 
tanek a wena The maguey aa ie canis ee his path. There was a well-ordered 
are the two plants characteristic of the Mexican ta-| ®dministrative system and a powerful priest- 
ble-land. In uncultivated districts there are im-| hood. Immense teocallis, or pyramidal temples, 
mense tracts offering nothing to the eye but aloes | rose in stages to the height of one hundred to 
pe aoa at ae hes “ ee three hundred feet and more, covering so much 
soamneliiae o the whiedian of the “an wotone y of ground that the base of one of them, not remark- 
replying to it, as do our waving forests, with a thrill | able for its height, was twice as large as that of 
of animation. The sileot inflexibility of the aloes|the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh: while from 
and cactus might make the traveller fancy, after he | their summits perpetual fires blazed, lighting the 
loses sight of the villages, that he is traversing one | darkness of night with strange and lurid 
of those countries he has been told of in fairy tales, gleams. Under the emperor were Caciques, 
or great nobles (like the Daimios of Japan), 
ruling their provinces in unswerving and de- 











































where an angry genie has turned all nature to 
stone.” —Chevalier’s Mexico (English Edition), vol. ¢. 
p. 23. 





‘ they pass all belief, and for which we cannot 
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voted loyalty to the emperor. There was a 
numerous and a well-cared-for army, with or- 
ders of knighthood resembling those in Europe, 
—and (remarkable fact) a Chelsea Hospital or 
Hotel des Invalides, in which the veterans were 
cared for at the expense of the State. “It 
shall never be said,’ wrote the grave and cir- 
cumspect Cortez to Charles V., ‘that I have 
exaggerated facts. I shall do what is possible 
to relate, as well as 1 can, a few, of which I 
have been an eye witness, so marvellous that 

















































NOT ON A PRAYERLESS BED. 


Not on a prayerless bed, not on a prayerless bed 
Compose thy wearied limbs to rest ; 

For they alone are blest 

With balmy sleep, 

Whom angels keep. 

No, not though by care opprest, 

Or thoughts of anxious sorrow, 

Nor though in many a coil perplexed 

Of coming morrow— 

Lay not thy bead on prayerless bed. 


For who can say, when sleep thine eyes shall close, 
That earthly cares and woes 


To thee may e’er return ? 

Rouse thee, my soul, 

Slumber control, 

And let thy lamp burn brightly : 
So shalt thou discern 

Things pure and sightly ; 
Taught by the Spirit, learn 
Never, on prayerless bed, 

To lay thy unblessed head 


account to our own selves.” 

The wonder of the Spaniards was at its 
height when, after defiling through the moun- 
taiu-passes, they entered the valley of Mexico, 
and saw before them a great basin or plain 
seventy miles in diameter, bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, and studded with great and 
populous cities, clustering around the series of 
connected lakes which lay in the centre of the 
valley. Several of those cities, like Tezcuco 
and Cholula, had a population of 150,000; and 
the whole valley was richly cultivated. In 
the centre of the great lake, approached by 
three causeways from the mainland, rose the 
capital, Tenochtitlan (Mexico)—the Venice of 
the New World—with 300,000 inhabitants. 
There were the royal palaces of Montezuma, 
one-storied, but covering such large areas that 
one of them sufficed to contain the whole band 
of Cortez, including his Tlascalan allies. Pyram- 
idal temples, in great numbers and of im- 
mense size, towered aloft, with their perpetual 
fires reflected in the waters; and the houses, 
coated with solid white stucco, gleamed in the 
brilliant sunshine zs if constructed of the pre- 
cious metals. Like Venice, the city was in- 
tersected with canals from the lake, forming 
watery highways, by which goods could be 
transported from the mainland into the heart of 
the city; and in the centre was the great mar- 
ket place, surrounded by porticos,—twice as 
large as the city of Salamanca, said Cortez, 
and in which 60,000 persons could traffic with 
ease. “It is the most beautiful thing in the 
world,” said Cortez, speaking of the capital 
with bitter regret, when the heroic defence of 
the Aztecs compelled him to demolish it house 
by house. Around all was the great lake, 
crossed only by three causeways, and dotted by 
artificial floating islets, bearing fruits and fiow- 
ers for the market of the capital, which struck 
the Spaniards alike with wonder and admira- 


Bethink thee, slumbering soul, of all that’s promised 
To faith in holy prayer. 

Lives there in thy breast 

A worm that gives unrest? 

Ask peace of Heaven— 

Peace shall be given; 

Humble self-love and pride 

Before the Crucified, 

Who for thy sins hath died, 

Nor lay thy bead on thankless, prayerless bed. 


Hast thou no pining want, or wish, or care, 
That calls for holy prayer ? 

Has thy day been so bright, 

That in its flight 

It has left no trace of sorrow ? 

And art thou sure to-morrow 

Will be like this and more 

Abundant? Dost thou lay by thy store, 
And still make room for more ? 


Thou fool! this night thy soul may wing its flight. 


Hast thou no loved one, than thyself more dear, 
Who claims a prayer from thee— 

None who ne’er bend the knee 

From infidelity ? 

Think, if by prayer they’re brought— 

Thy prayer—to be forgiven, 

And, making peace with Heaven, 

Unto the cross they’re led— 

Oh, for their sakes, lay not thy head 
Prayerless, on unblessed bed. 


Arouse thee, weary soul, nor yield to slumber, 
Till, in communion blest, 

With the elect, thou rest, 

Those souls of countless number— 

And with them raise 

The note of praise, 

From earth to Heaven, 

Chosen, redeemed, forgiven ; 

To lay thy happy head 


tion.* (To be concluded.) Prayer-crowned, on blessed bed. 





—Margaret Mercer. 





* Another curiosity existed in the chinampas, or 
floating gardens, scattered over the lakes. These 
artificial islets, of fifty to a hundred yards long, 
served for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers 
for the market of the capital. Some of these islets 
had consistency enough for shrubs of some size to 
grow on, or to bear even a hut, of light material. 
They were at pleasure moved to the banks by poles, 


or were made to move over the waters with their 
floral treasures by the same means. This spectacle 
impressed the Spaniards greatly, and, according to 
Bernal Diaz, made them say that they had been 
transported into an enchanted region like those 
they had read of in the romance of ‘Amadis de 
Gaul.’ ”—Chevalier’s Mexico, vol. i. p. 31. 
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When you become, not merely in name, but 
in heart and soul a Christian, you must re- 
member that you become a soldier, not a con- 
guerer ; that you are called “ to fight,” and to 
“run” and to “ wrestle ;” to enter upon a course 
of difficulty and trial, not upon a season of 
enjoyment and rest. 

















































butions levied on them. Denmark has resumed the 
management of the post-offices in Jutland. 

The Paris Moniteur expresses the opinion that the 
cotton crisis is well nigh passed in France, and that 
Ceylon, Algeria, Guiana and the West Indies will 
soon produce cotton for that country. 

The London Gazette announces the Queen’s order 
that no war ships of either of the North American 
belligerents will in future be allowed to enter or re- 
main in British ports for the purpose of being dis- 
mantled and sold. This order supplies an omission 
in previous notices, which did not prohibit them from 
entering and being dismantled and sold, although 
they were forbidden to refit. 

The British government has declined to interfere 
in the case of the steamer Georgia, captured by the 
U. S. steamer Niagara. Earl Russell replied to an 
application from the owners, that the government 
was of opinion that the case must go before the prize 
court in the United States, and that they must be 
prepared to defend their interest therein. 

The Canton of Luzerne, it is stated, has decided 
upon contesting the competency of the Swiss Fed- 
eral government to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with France. 

The French have concluded a new treaty with the 
empire of Anam, in Asia, the principal clauses of 
which are: 1. The establishment of a French pro- 
tectorate in six provinces of Cochin China. 2. The 
opening of three important ports on the coast of 
Anam, with the concession of a certain amount of 
land near each, where French merchants shall be at 
liberty to trade and travel. 3. Entire liberty to 
French missionaries to propagate Christianity 
throughout the empire. 4. The establishment of 
consular agents at Hue, the capital, and at the ports 
opened to commerce. 5. Payment of an indemnity 
of $20,000,000 to the French government. 

Advices from New Zealand to 7th mo. 3rd., say 
that the war with the natives was considered virtu- 
ally closed. The British troops had gained a signal 
victory a few days previously, and the leaders of 
their opponents were yielding unconditionally, 

Accounts from China received at St. Petersburg, 
report the capture of Nankin by the Imperialists. 


Domestic.—Montgomery Blair, Postmaster Gener- 
al, resigned his position on the 23d ult. He had of- 
fered his resignation verbally soon after the Baltimore 
Convention, in consequence, it is said, of one of the 
resolutions of that body, which declared that they 
deemed it essential to the general welfare that har- 
mony should prevail in the national councils, and re- 
garded as worthy of public confidence and official 
trust those only who cordially endorse the principles 
enunciated by the Convention,and which should char- 
acterize the action of the government; but it-~was not 
formally made or accepted until the 23d, when the 
President informed him that the time had come when 
he thought it advisable to accept the offer to resign, 
though expressing entire satisfaction with his admin- 
istration of the Department, and the most friendly 
personal feelings. The office has been tendered to 
ex-Govervor Dennison of Ohio, and it is understood 
that he has accepted it. 


J. C. Fremont and John Cochrane, the nominees 
of the Cleveland Convention of the Radical Democ- 
racy for President and Vice-President, have formally 
withdrawn their names from the canvass. While 
still adhering to the distinctive views expressed by 
that convention, and condemning on many points the 
policy pursued by President Lincoln, yet, in view of 


“‘ God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign.” 


The Christian life, compared with the hap- 
piest worldly life, “is pleasantness and peace ;” 
but compared with “ the rest which remaineth 
for the people of God,” it ever has been, and 
ever will be, full of disquietudes and trouble ; 
or why should our Lord himself have told us 
first to sit down and count the cost. You 
ought, therefore, to expect to meet with these 
spiritual assailants and spiritual difficulties ; 
and the following are among the many reasons 
we might offer, for which our heavenly Father 
sees good that it should be so. 

Temptations or trials are most effectual tests 
of our Christian graces. Our heavenly Father, 
permits you to be tempted, to bring out your 
Christian graces and your holy obedience into 
far more abundant fruit-bearing to the honor of 
His name, thus in the end working for you a 
‘“‘far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” While the temptations of Satan are 
producing equally salutary effects upon the 
darker and more unholy portion of your Chris- 
tian character. For instance, you are perhaps 
beginning to feel the risings of spiritual pride, 
forever springing up out of the remains of nat- 
ural corruption even in the renewed heart; then 
does God permit your spiritual enemy to tempt 
you, so that the very feeling of your liability to 
sins, which you, perhaps with some degree of 
self-complacency, hoped you had forever cast 
beneath your feet, may tend to humble you and 
lower you in your own opinion ; to show you 
what is in your heart, and to desroy those first 
buddings of pride. It was thus that God per- 
mitted St. Paul to suffer from a thorn in the 
flesh, which he expressly says, “ was a messen- 
ger of Satan to buffet him,” not because he had 
actually become proud and self-suffivient ; but 
lest he should be lifted up; lest he should 
grow proud, through the abundance of the rev- 
elations which was vouchsafed him.— Blunt. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLicence.—Liverpool dates to the 
12th ult. have been received. 


The Vienna journals admit that difficulties have 
arisen in the negotiations with Denmark, and say 
that France, England and Russia are acting in con- 
cert, with the object of saving at least North Schles- 
wig to Denmark, and to effect a re-union of the 
Duchies to Denmark, by the aid of the question of | the declarations and ticket put forth by the Chicago 
succession, which still remains pending. Cohvention, and the consequences anticipated from 

The official Prussian Gazette says that the Prus- | the triumph of its candidates, they declare that they 
sians have reimbursed the Jutlanders for war contri- cannot consent to be the means of dividing and 
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previously, and moved towards Batesville, apparent- 
ly for the purpose of co-operating in the invasion of 
south-eastern Missouri. Gen. Rosecrans is taking 
active measures for defence. 

Secretary Stanton announced, in a dispatch of the 
26th, that dispatches received that day from General 
Sherman, stated that Gen. Hood appeared to be 
moving towards the Alabama line. A strong force 
of rebel raiders was reported to be operating against 
Gen. Sherman’s railroad communications, and had 
captured Athens, Alabama. Vigorous efforts were 
being made to overtake and destroy the force. At 
Atlanta all is reported quiet. A part of the city has 
been destroyed, the timber being used to construct 
camps. The removal of the families from the city 
has been completed. Gen. Sherman reports that 
during the truce 446 families were sent south, com- 
prising 705 adults, 860 children and 479 servants, 
with 1651 pounds of furniture and household goods, 
on an average, for each family. The officer who 
conducted the removal on the part of the rebels, and 
the late Mayor of Atlanta, have both acknowledged 
in writing the courtesy which had been shown by 
those engaged in it under Gen. Sherman’s orders, 


Gen. Sheridan, after the battle of the 19th, pur- 
sued the rebel forces, as they retreated towards the 
south west. <A part of their cavalry having turned 
aside to Front Royal, were attacked and driven from 
that place by the Union cavalry. On the 22d, another 
severe engagement occurred at Fisher’s Hill, three 
or four miles south of Strasburg, where the rebels 
were found occupying a position which appeared al- 
most impregnable ; but after considerable mance- 
vering, Gen. Crook’s cavalry attacked the left of 
the rebel line, and drove it back, while the 6th and 
9th corps attacked the rebel works in front. The 
result was that therebel army appeared to be broken 
up, and retreated in confusion. Twenty pieces of 
artillery were captured, with many horses, 1,000 
prisoners, and a large amount .of ammunition, &c. 
Gen. Sheridan continued the pursuit, through Wood- 
stock, and on the night of the 26th, was six miles 
south of New Market, the rebels still moving rapidly 
and leaving many wounded in the towns along the 
route. Gen. Torbert, one of Gen. Sheridan’s subor- 
dinates, had attacked a rebel force at Luray, and 
taken a number of prisoners. 


_From Mobile Bay we learn that a gunboat expe- 
dition up Fish river, a small stream on the eastern 
side of the bay, had destroyed mills, ship-yards, 
lumber, &c., valued at $100,000. The returning 
expedition was met by trees felled across the 
river, and an attacking force, but both were over- 
come. Forts Gaines and Morgan are now connected 
by a telegraph cable. The former is in good condi- 
tion, but the latter is so injured that it is doubted 
whether it can ever be made valuable. A large number 
of refugees, some belonging to influential families in 
North Carolina, have recently arrived at Newbern 
under a flag of truce, desiring to be sent North. 
Among them is the wife of the rebel General Mar- 
tin. 

Late Charleston papers contain an advertisement 
requiring all male persons in that district between 
the ages of 16 and 50, to report themselves immedi- 
ately for enrolment. The order, it is said, extends 
throughout the South, and its object is to ascertain 
their present and prospective military strength. In 
some of the military divisions, slaveholders are re- 


weakening its opponents. General Fremont’s letter 
urges _ friends to persist in efforts to place the 
government wholly and earnestly on the side of im- 
partial liberty and fidelity to the Constitution and 
the laws. 

The entire subscriptions to the new “7-30” loan, to 
the 23rd ult., inclusive, amounted to $39,500,000, of 
which $1,705,000 were subscribed in the last two 
days. On the two days next following, they amount- 
ed to $1,632,000, and those to the “ 10-40” loan to 
$374,000. 

On the railroad connecting New York with Phila- 
delpbia and Washington, a system of railway post- 
office cars has been introduced, such as has been in 
successful operation in England for some years, in 
which the mails are assorted while the train is in 
motion, and prepared for delivery and distribution 
immediately on its arrival, by clerks detailed for the 
purpose. 

A striking feature of the financial condition of the 
country is a great and sometimes rapid decline in 
the price of gold within a few weeks. During part 
of the 8th month, it reached 260 per cent. ; but near 
the end of that month it began to decline, in one 
case falling about 20 per cent. in one day, and on 
the 26th ult. the price was about 190, fluctuating 
somewhat from day to day. 

On the 5th ult., an election was held in Louisiana 
for the adoption or rejection by the people of the 
Constitution prepared by the recent Convention. 
Members of Congress and the State Legislature were 
also elected. In the parish of Orleans, of 5,543 votes 
polled, 4,664 were for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and 789 against it. About 10,000 votes were 
polled in the State, and the election was one of the 
quietest ever held there. 


Mitirary Arrairs.—A train of about 200 wagons, 
carrying supplies from Leavenworth to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, and valued at about $1,000,000, was cap- 
tured by a rebel force on the 19th ult., at Cabin 
Creek, Kansas. A considerable portion of the escort 
escaped. About $50,000 worth of the goods, it is 
stated, were intended for the loyal Cherokee Indians, 
lately refugees in Kansas, who had just been restored 
to their former location, by direction of Congress, 
and as provisions are very scarce in that im- 
mediate region, it is feared much additional suf- 
fering must occur among them. 

The steamer Parsons, from Detroit, bound to the 
eastern end of Lake Erie, was seized near Sandusky, 
O., on the 19th ult.,by rebel emissaries, who had come 
on board as passengers at different landings on the 
Canada side of the Detroit river, secretly provided 
with arms, and who surprised the crew and made 
them prisdhers. They afterwards captured the steam- 
er Island Queen, and paroled some soldiers found on 
board; but the latter vessel was sunk soon after. It 
is stated that a plot for the seizure at the same time 
of the United States steamer Michigan, lying at San- 
dusky to guard the rebel prisoners on Jobnson’s Isl- 
and, and tor the subsequent liberation of the latter, 
was discovered in season to prevent its execution, 
and the leading agent, a late officer in the rebel army, 
was arrested. The failure of the expected aid frum 
this quarter induced the pirates to return to Detroit 
river, where they landed on the Canada shore and 
burned the boat. Some of the persons concerned 
have been captured, and the Canadian authorities at 
Toronto have issued warrants fur the arrest of 































others. quired forthwith to furnish one-fourth, and in some 
A rebel cavairy force under General Shelby, said | cases one-half, of their slaves to work on the 
to number 4000 or 5000, cceupied Fredericktown, | Charleston fortifications. Advertisements are also 


Mo., 20 miles east of Pilot Kaob, on the 24th alt 
Another larger body, under Gen. Price, is reported 
as having crossed the Arkansas river a few days 
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